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ABSTRACT 



Thtt probltm of rottntlon In public adult night school pro* 
grams appears to be related to the socio-economic characteristics of 
participants and to the length and nature of the courses In which they 
enroll. Three hypotheses arising from this problem were tested In this 
study of participation patterns. The first of these stated that there 
are no statistically significant differences In csrtaln socio-economic 
characteristics of participants who are enrolled In courses of different 
types or lengths. The second hypothesis tested was that there are no 
statistically significant differences In certain; socio-economic charac- 
teristics between those participants who persist In attendance and 
those who drop out In the total program or In courses of different 
types and lengths. The third hypothesis stated that there are no sig- 
nificant differences In attendance patterns between the three types of 
courses or between courses of different lengths* 

The data used In this study were derived from 2,075 registra- 
tion cards and ninety-eight completed Attendance registers. Distribu- 
tions for nine socio-economic characteristics of participants and drop- 
outs were tested for statistically significant differences by chi squarei 
and attendance patterns for courses of different types and lengths were 
compared using the critical ratio procedure. 

f 

Four of the socio-economic characteristics of participants 
showed statistically significant differences at the .01 level In the dts- 



tributlont by courts typ# *nd length while five did not* The significent 
cheracterlstice Included lex. age, marital status, and occupation. Thus 
In regard to these four characteristics, the Surrey program enrolled a 
different clientele for the three types of courses. Academic course par* 
ticiponts tended to bo young, single males In clerical, labourer, and 
transportation-communication occupational groups. General course regis* 
trants were the oldest group and consisted mainly of housewives. Vo- 
cational course participants occupied the median position between academic 
and general In each of the four significant characteristics. 

Twenty-eight percent of the registrants In the Surrey program 
were classified as dropouts. Three of the socio-economic characteristics 
tested showed statistically significant differences between persistent 
attenders and dropouts In the analysis by course type. These significant 
characteristics Included age, marital status, and occupation. None of 
the characteristics tested were statistically significant at the .01 level 
In the distributions by course length. The highest number of dropouts 
occurred for young unmarried enrol lees In academic courses while the low- 
est number occurred for housewives and those In the older ege groups In 
general courses. 

An Inconsistent downward trend was noted In average dally at- 
tendance for all courses. From a peak ADA of elghty-saven percent at the 
second session the attendance declined to thirty-eight percent at tha 
forty-fifth session for a total loss of forty-nina percent. Short courses 
In the general Interest category tended to maintain attandance at a higher 
level than did long courses In tha academic and vocational categories. 
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Chapter On« 



INTRODUCTION 

Th« utility of an adult adu^tlon agancy It dataralnad by tha 
winingnatt of tha adult population to angaga voluntarily In its activ* 
lti«;t. Thus, tha Initial anrollnant and tha naintananca of attandanea 
ovar a parlod of tlina art najor concarnt of adult aducatort. 

Participation In adult adueatlon hat baan ttudlad at national » 
locals and Inttltutlonal lavalt. Oaiptta tha nany ttudlat» Orunnar^ 
notad four raatont Mhy It It ttlll difficult to maka avan a rough da«* 
tcrlptlon of **who participatat s '* (I) tha many aganclat angagad In adult 
adueatlon; (2) tha divartity of thair programt and cllantalai (3) tha 



E. da S. irunnar» at. al«. An Overjglew of Adult Education Ratearch. 
(Chicago; Adult Education Attoclatlon» 195^ P« 90* 

p-' 



•pitodic nature of adult participation) and (4) tha lack of any con* 
slftant policy of record kaaping aoong tha nany aganolas and Inttltutloni 
In tha field. 

A description of participant characteristics has been the 

principal content of most studies dealing with participation In adult 

education. Once adults become engaged In an adult education activity, 

however, persistence and distontinuance of attendance become the chief 

concerns of the adult educator. Some adults will continue In their 

programs and see them through to cooptation, while others will drop out 

at soma point. In thair review of research on completions and dropouts, 

2 

Varner and Davis noted that there had been little and generally In* 
adaguate research related to this particular aspect of the field. 

While it Is apparent that the two aspects of participation. 
Initial enrollment and continuance of attendance, are vitally loportant. 
It Is equally apparent that there has not been enough research In these 
areas to guide Intelligently the actions of adult educators In planning 
and conducting adult education activities. 

I STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



The problem of retention In public adult night school programs 
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Coolie Vemer and G. S. Oavls,Jr., ^'Completions and Drop Outst A 
Review of Research," Adult Education . I4t 173 (Spring, I9i^). 



appears to be related to the socio-economic characteristics of partici- 
pants and to the length and nature of the courses In which they enroll* 
The present study of participation patterns will consist of three main 
kinds of analysisi first* the analysis will compare certain socio- 
economic characteristics of adult students enrolled In academic* vo- 
cational* and general Interest courses; second* these socio-economic 
characteristics will be used to determine whether or not there are 
significant differences between those students who persisted and those 
who dropped out* both In the total program and In the three course 
categories; third* attendance patterns In different categories of courses 
and tn the total program will ba analyzed and compared* 



1 1 HYPOTHESES 



Three hypotheses will be tested In this study* 

1* There are no statistically significant differences In 
certain specified socio-economic characteristics of participants who are 
enrolled In academic* vocational* or genaral courses* or In courses of 
different lengths* 

2* There are no statistically significant differences In 
certain socio-economic characteristics between those participants who 
persist In attendance and whose who drop out In the total program* tn 
academic* vocational* or general courses* or In courses of different 
lengths* 

3* There are no statistically significant differencas In 



attendance patterns between academlc» vocational | or general eovirsest 



or betv#een courses of different lengths. 



Ill LIMITATIONS 



The study Is limited to those adult courses which began In 
the autumn of 1965* Although special programs such as public lectures 
and film series are occasionally sponsored by the night school » the 
participation patterns In this segment of the adult education program 
will not be Included. 

The characteristics studied are those which can be measured 
objectively. The discovery of objective factors that may or may not 
differentiate between persistent attenders and dropouts would constitute 
a basis for a deeper exploration of subjective faetora» however^ such 
factors are not studied here. 

IV DEFINITION OF TERMS 

There Is no general agreement In the literature regarding 
the use of terms such as "dropout'* and "participant." Terms that will 
be used extensively throughout the study ardi therefore^ defined below. 

Participation In adult education Is usually measured by en«» 
rollment figures. In the present context^ a participant Is an adult 
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who r« 9 lsttrt for • course by completing • registration card* A 
participant Is termed a dropout If ho does not attend the final two 
sessions of the course In which he registered. 

The district refers to School District Number }6v District 
of Surrey and City of White Rock In iritlsh Columbia. 

A course consists of three or more related sessions* An 
academic course Is a course offered for credit toward a Grade Ten 
certificate, a Grade Twelve certificate, or Senior Matriculation* A 
vocational course Is offered as preparation for or upgrading In an 
occupation* A general course Is aimed at Increasing knowIedge,skII 1 , 
or understanding for the adult as a citizen, parent, homemakar, or 
hobbyist* 
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Sea Appendix A* 



Chapter TWo 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Thera have bean three main attempts at reviewing and syn* 
thesizing the literature relevant to participation patterns. In 1958 
Verner and Newberry^ reviewed the literature on participation and de- 
rived some generalizations from participation studies concerned with 

adult education clientele. A further attempt to bring some order to 

2 

participation research was made by Drunner In 1959* Drawing from New- 

3 

berry's earlier work* Brunner classified the different approaches to 
the problem of participation In adult education and stated a number of 



Coolie Verner and John S. Newberry^ Jr. • "The Nature of Adult 
Participation." Adult Education . 8:208-222 (Summeri 1958)* 

2 

Brunner* £2* dt .. Chapter 6. 

3 

John $. Newberry* Jr.* "Participation and Adult Education*" un« 
published research review* Florida State University* 1958* 
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genera II zat Ions. Varner and Davlt^ reviewed attendance studies In 1964, 
criticizing the unsystematic nature of research In the area and suggesting 
some directions for future research. Findings from theta reviews will be 
drawn Into the present review where appropriate. 



I STUDIES OF FARTICIFANTS 



While most studies of participants In adult education have 
been concerned with specific agencies or cocwnunltles, tome recent 
attention has been paid at the national level to participation In adult 
education. In an American study, Johnstone and Rivera^ found two factors 
that distinguished between participants and non-part Id pants In adult 
education; age and amount of formal schooling. The average participant 
In adult education was more than six years younger than the average 
American adultl nearly eighty percent of the participants were under 
fifty years of age, while only four percent were over seventy. Twenty- 
nine percent of the participants were In their twenties. The average 
level of formal schooling was found to be higher among participants than 
non-part I cipants, and of three Indicators of socio-economic position- 
education, occupation, and Income— formal schooling was found to have 



^ Verner and OavIs, Sk* clt . ■ pp# 157-176. 

^ J. W. C. Johnstone and R. J. Rivera, Volunteers fOL UarnlDfli 
(Chicago: Aldine Fubllshlng Company, 1965) » pp* 6-7* 
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by far the most powerful Influence on rates of participation. 

A lest rigorous national survey was made In Canada by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.^ This estimated that 426*3^0 Canadians 
had taken at least one adult education course conducted by a school 
system» unIvors1ty» or library during the nine month period preceding 
the survey. The "typical** participant was described as being male, 
married, and about thlrty*one years of age. He had completed secondary 
schooling, worked In a clerical, communications, commercial, financial, 
or service occupation and he enrolled In a vocational course offered 

i 

by a public night school. 

Both of these national surveys present data In percentages, 
with no attempts at Indicating statistically significant findings. The 
Canadian study falls to define what Is. Included under "adult education.** 
so It cannot be compared to the American study directly. 

There has been a multitude of studies reporting on the 
characteristics of participants In adult education programs In local 
communities and Institutions. No two studies, however, report on the 
same list of characteristics. «nd supposedly common factors such as age. 
educational level, and occupation are reported under many different 
classification schemes. To Illustrate the confusion that exists, five 



® Ibid . , p. 7. 

' Dominion BurMU of Statlctlc.t P«rtlclD.nt« In furthar Education In 
Canada . (Ottawa t Queen's Printer. 19^3) * 
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of the studies reviewed etch used different groupings to report on the 

Q 

ages of participants: Johnstone and Rivera, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics,^ Hlzruchl and Vanarla,'® Chapman,'^ and Davis. The 
only characteristic that Is reported with some degree of consistency Is 
sex, but Chapman noted that 1.8 percent of the responses to his quest* 
lonnaire failed to Indicate even this seemingly evident characteristic. 
Thus the greatest need In participation research Is for some degree of 
standardization In the collection of data. 

One conclusion that has emerged from participation research 

Is that each agency offering an adult education program tends to attract 

14 

a distinct and separate clientele. For this reason, the generalizations 
advanced below relating to socIo*economIc characteristics of participants 
will be drawn mainly from studies of public school adult education 
clientele. 
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Johnstone and Rivera, 0 £. cit . 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 0 £. cIt . 

E. H. Hlzruchl and L. M. Vanarla, “Who Participates In Adult 
Education?" Adult Education . 10:141*143 (Spring, I960). 

Charles E. Chapman, “Some Characteristics of Adult ParUTIme 
Students." Adult Education . 10:27-41 (Autumn, 1959). 

12 

James A, Davis, A Study of Participants In the Great Books Program . 
(Fund for Adult Education, 1980). 

13 

Chapman, og». cit . . p. 32. 

14 

•runner, cit .. p. 92. 
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In • study describing the characteristics of a sample of 

public school adult education participants In a small city in upstate 

1 5 

New York| Hlzruchl and Vanaria found that 14 percent were under 30 
years of age, 31 percent were between 31 and 40, 21 percent were between 
4l and 50, 15 percent were between 51 and 60, and 16 percent were over 
51. in a study of participants fn the Contra Costa County, California, 
public school adult education program. Chapman reported that 17 percent 
were under 26 and l6.5 percent were over 45. These studies tend to 
support the generalization that public school adult education programs 
attract proportionately more younger adults and proportionately fewer 
older adults than there are in the specific population served 

Sex 

Johnstone and Rivera, Chapman, and Hlzruchl and Vanarla^^ 
all found that participants In public school adult education programs 
consisted of approximately 35 percent men and 65 percent women. 
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Hlzruchl and Vanaria, og*. z\t , . p. I4l . 
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Chapman, clt . . p. 32. 

17 

Verner and Newberry, clt . . p, 216. 
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Johnstone and Rivera, 0£. clt . . p. 84. 
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Chapman, 0 £. clt . . p. 32. 
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Hlzruchl and Vanaria, clt .. p. 143. 



formal Education 



Despite the varied ways of treating data on educational level* 
it appears that the most significant factor in adult education par- 
ticipation is the amount of previous formal education, Johnstone and 
Rivera, Verner and Newberry, and Brunner^^ all concluded that the 
higher the amount of previous schooling, the more likelihood of a 
person participating In further educational activities. Verner and 
Newberry^^ noted, however, that a significantly larger percentage of 
people with less than a hlgi school education were served by the public 
schools than by other types of urban programs. 

Occupation 

Generalizations about the relationship between occupation and 
participation In adult education are made difficult by the lack of a 
generally accepted scheme for classifying occupations. MIzruchl and 
Vanarla^^ reported that 40 percent of the participants In their study 



Johnstone and Rivera, clt . . p. 7. 
Verner and Newberry, 0£. clt . p. 218. 
Brunner, cit . . p. 96. 

Verner and Newberry, fit. » p. 216. 
MIzruchl and Vanaria, cIt . . p. l42. 



could bd classified under "lower occupational groups." Chapman 
stated that among the participants in the Contra Costa County programt 
10.5 percent were craftsmen and foremens Si I percent were homemakers* 
and 9.5 percent were professional workers. In Campbells Callfornlas 
Stddoway and Stanley^^ found that S3*2 percent of the participants In 
the public school adult education program were housewives. 

Brunner^ concluded that there is a *'high relationship" 
between occupation and participation in adult educations but public 
school programs generally include a broad range of occupational groups. 
Verner and Newber'7^^ concluded that white-collar workerSs housewivess 
and professional people tend to participate more In public school pro- 
grams than their proportionate representation in the population as a 
whole, it would appears then* that the largest occupational group 
represented In the present study should be housewives. Variations in 
other occupational groups* as Nawberry^^ no|te<i» would be partially 
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Education , vol. 9 (Spring* 1959)* p. 156. 
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attributable to diffarencat In the population composition of tha district 
being studied* 

Other Factors 

The four factors discussed above— age, sex, formal education, 
and occupation— have bean the most widely studied characteristics of 
participants In public school adult education programs* On the basis 
of less extensive evidence, a few other generalizations have been made 
In tha literature* Houla^^ suggested that participation Is related to 
length of residence In tha community, and that married people participate 
more than single people* Newberry concluded that there was soma 
evidence to Indicate that accessibility and proximity to centers for 
adult education Increases participation* Other factors that will be 
considered in the present study have not been sufficiently Investigated 
to warrant further generalizations* 



II STUDIES OF DROPOUTS 



The literature on participants deals mainly with the socio- 
economic characteristics of those who enroll In adult education programs* 
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C* 0* Houle, Ihg Jjiflulflng Mind * (Madisons University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1961), p* 6* 
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Newberry, clt** p* 24. 



Once Initial participation hat been secured* hov#ever» the adult educator 

becomes concerned with the continuation of participation. This concern 

33 

was first expressed by Thomas Pole* ^ who urged In 1814 that absentees 
from adu'it schools be visited* and that the visits "...are to be re* 
peated until It Is ascertained whether the learners visited are to be 
continued as such on the books* or merit dismissal from the same." 

Vernor and Davis reviewed the literature on persistence and 
discontinuance of attendance* and located thirty studies that attempted 
to d^jfferentlate between persistent attenders and dropouts. They dis- 
covered that twenty-six different factors had been tested* with no con- 
clusive results. Generalisations were hindered because of a lack of 
consistency In the type of data collected and In Its treatment. Another 
hindrance was the lack of rigorous statistical procedures* of the thirty 
studies located* twenty-three did not provide any evidence of having 
tested the validity of the data presented. Furthermore* there was no 
unanimity among the thirty studies In Identifying dropouts. 

Of the factors considered by Verne r and Oavis* level of 
education* prior experience In adult education* marital status* and 
type of course all appeared to be related to discontinuance. A re- 
lationship has not been established* however* with the other factors 



Thomas Pole* A History of the Origin and Progress of Adult Schools . 
(Bristol: C. HcOowall* 1816* second edition) » P« 125* 

^ Varner and Oavis* jgi^. cit . * pp. 157-176. 





shown in Tab)* I. 



TABLE I 

FACTORS STUDIED TO TEST THE 
RELATIONSHIP TO DROP OUT. 



Factor 


Number of 
Some 

Relationship 


Studies Reporting 

No Total 

Relationship 


Age 


6 


S 


11 


Sex 


3 


3 


6 


Level of education 


8 


2 


10 


Prior experience In 
adult education 


m 

5 


1 


6 


Marital statug 


4 


0 


4 


Oependentg 


2 


1 


3 


Occupation 


3 


4 


7 


Length of course 


2 


2 


4 


Tuition charged 


2 


1 


3 


Type of course 


5 


0 


5 


Total 


40 


19 


59 






SourMS V«rn«r and Oavta» fia- jsJJt., pp. 



Even In the four factors that have shown a relationship to 

discontinuance, however, the relationship Is by no means clearly and 

definitely established. Of the four studies that examined the factor 

of marital status* for example, two showed that married students while 

35 

two showed that unmarried students dropped out more frequently. Thus, 
while It appears from research that there are differences In measurable 
characteristics between those who persist and those who discontinue 

f 

attendance, the nature and extent of the differences needs further re*» 
search. 



1 1 1 STUDIES OF ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 



Several Investigators have noted a relationship between subject 

36 

matter area and attendance. Verner and Davls^ concluded that subject 
matter appears to affect attendance, but so many different classifica- 
tion schemes had been used that the results were almost meaningless. 
Pattyson^^ used a classification scheme consisting of twelve types of 
courses and found statistically significant differences In average dally 
attendance for certain groups of courses. 



Ikii- » p* 

Verner and Davis, o£. cjjt. , p. 169. 

J. W. Pattyson, ”The Influence of Certain Factors on Attendance In 
Public School Adult Education Programs," Unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, 
Florida State University, 1961. 
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Grace S. Wright*^ found a "moderate amount of variation" In 
the holdirkQ power of commonly found subjects In public school adult 
education programs, Wright used eight groups of courses and compared 
the median percentage of attendance between various groups and subgroups. 

The classification scheme that Is commonly used In public 

night school programs In British Columbia divides courses Into three 

39 

areas; acadomlci vocational, and general Interest courses. This 
differentiation is essentially a functional one; academic courses serve 
those who wish to complete their high school programs and receive cer« 
t if i cates, vocational courses serve those who wish to advance themselves 
In their present occupations or to train for new ones, while general 
Interest courses serve mainly those who wish to Improve their competence 
In specific Interest areas. 

ko 

These three course categories wore used by Verner and Neylan 
in studying attendance patterns In a public adult night school program 
in British Columbia. An irregular but persistent decline in attendance 
was discovered. Differences In mean percentage of attendance were 
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^ Grace S. Wright, "Persistence of Attendance in Adult Education 
Classes," United States Office of Education, Circular No.553> Octobert 

1952, p. 1. 

See, for example, the advertising literature of the Surrey adult 
education program. An examination of other programs throughout the 
province reveals a similar classification scheme. 

iiO 

Coolie Verner and H. S. Neylan, "Patterns of Attendance In Adult 
Night School Courses," unpublished manuscript. University of British 
Columbia, 1965. 
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itatfst really significant at the .01 level for all comparisons of 
course categories except vocational to general. Differences In the 
pattern of attendance were also found to be statistically significant 
for different lengths of courses. Academic courses had the highest 
dropout rate, fifty-three percent, followed by vocational courses with 

forty^flve percent dropouts and general courses with twenty*nlne percent 
dropouts. 



Chapttr Thrae 



PLAN OF THE STUDY 



The public eduU night school program of the Surrey School 
District is influenced by the nature of the district's population and 
by the material and human resources available to the program* This 
chapter will first outline the procedure used in this study for analyaing 
participation patterns and then describe the nature of the district and 
the development of adult education tn the district. 



1 PROCEDURE 



Sources of Data 

Two sources of data were used in this study of participation 
patterns; registration cards and attendance registers* Each participant 
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was asked to complete a McBee Keysort registration card for each course 
In which he wished to register. There were 2f075 registration cards 
collected by the night school administrator. These cards were sorted 
to analyze the characteristics of participants and dropouts. Attendance 
registers were maintained by course Instructors and used to Identify 
dropouts and chart attendance patterns. Nlnety*elght completed registers 
were available for the study. Three additional registers wore only 
partially comp1eted» but dropouts could be Identified from these. 

Participant Data 

Information was collected from participants on nine socio* 
economic characteristics; stK, age. marital status, number of children, 
years of school completed, occupation, years resident In the district, 
previous attendance at other adult education courses within the last 
three years, and travel time to class. Categories used to classify 
participants by age were compatible with those used by the census. The 
census classification of occupations was used for coding participants' 
responses to the occupation Item on the registration card with two 
additional categories to Include housewives and no occupation. 

Course Data 

Type 



The Surrey public adult night school operated three main types 
of courses In the autumn of 1965* Aeadamlc courses consisted of those 
offered for credit In the British Columbia school system such as English 







/fO, Mathematics 3^i «nd History 101. Vocational courses Included such 
subjects as Welding, Typewriting, Blueprint Reading, and Principles of 
Automotive Tuneup. General Interest courses covered a wide range of 

subjects such as Yoga, Creative Writing, Chinese Cooking, Public Speaking 
and Gift Wrapping. 

When these courses were grouped by type, 19 courses or 16.9 
percent were academic, 31 courses or 27.7 percent were vocational, and 
62 courses or 55.4 percent were general Interest. The registration 
cards for the 2,075 participants were grouped by course type for purposes 
of analysis and 302 registrants or 14.5 percent were enrolled In academic 
courses, 531 or 25.6 percent In vocational courses, and 1242 or 59.9 
percent were In general Interest courses. (Table tl) 
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TABLE II 

DiSTRiBUTION OF COURSES AND 
PARTICIPANTS BY TYPE AND LENGTH 







% of 


tor wc' was scsi swe.** 

No. of 


r»r «BC“ BC wscrwr: ■WSOtaMW 

% of 


Course Type No. 


of Courses 


Courses 


Participants 


Participants 


Academic 


a 

19 


16,9 


302 


14.5 


Vocational 


31 


27.7 


531 


25.6 


General 


62 


55.4 


1242 


59.9- 




112 


100.0 


2075 


100.0 


Course Length 










10 sessions and 
less 


32 


• 

28.6 


690 


33.2 


11-20 sessions 


kk 


39.3 


766 


36.9 


more than 20 
sessions 


36 


32.1 


619 


29.8 




112 


100.0 


2075 

■ II 1 ■ — an ^ SMF' CMOi 


100.0 
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Length 



The 112 courses were also grouped by length and three cate* 
gorles were used; courses having ten sessions or less, those having 
between eleven and twenty sessions, and those having more than twenty 
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sessions. In this classification by length. 32 of the courses or 28.6 
percent were In the group consisting of ten sessions or less; hk courses 
or 39.3 percent were between eleven and twenty sessions; and 36 or 32.1 
percent of the courses were of more than twenty sessions In length. Of 
the 2,075 registrants, 690 or 33.2 percent were In courses having ten 
sessions or less, 766 or 36.9 percent were In courses having between 
eleven and twenty sessions, and 6l9 or 29.8 percent were In courses 
having more than twenty sessions. (Table II) 

Statistical Procedures 

Chi square^ was used to test for statistically significant 
differences at the .01 level in the distributions of participant and 
dropout characteristics by course type and length. Contingency co- 
efficients^ were calculated for the distributions of participant ch*^racter- 

# 

I sties by course type and length. 

The average daily attendance percentage (ADA%) for each 
course was calculated by dividing the actual aggregate attendance by 
the possible aggregate attendance. To test the significance of the 
differences between ADA percentages, the ADA percentage for all courses 
was compared to the ADA percentage for courses of each different length. 



Chi squares were calculated according to the procedure outlined in 
A. U. Edwards. Statistical Methods for the BehavlQxal Sclencej . (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1964), pp. 372-38) • 

^ Ibid.. DP. 381-382. 
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Ccr.parlsons wore also made between ADA percentages by course type; 
academic to vocational, academic to general, and vocational to general* 

3 

The statistical procedure used was that outlined by Richmond and was 

Ll 

similar to the procedure used by Pattyson In calculating critical 
ratios* The following steps were used In the analysis: 

1. Average dally attendance percentages were cal- 
culated for all courses, for courses of different 
lengths, and for course of different types. 

2. The differences between average dally atten- 
dance percentages were computed for the analysis by 
course length by subtracting the ADA percentage for 
all courses from that for courses of each different 
length. In the analysis by course type, the differ- 
ences between average dally attendance percentages 
were computed by subtracting the smaller ADA per- 
centage from the larger for the three comparisons made* 

3* The averages of the average dally attendance 
percentages being compared were found by using the 
formula: 

"|P| * "iPz 
"l * "2 



^ Samuel B. Richmond, St»tl«tlc*l Analv»l* . (New York! Ron*)d Pr*M, 
1964) , pp. 205-207. 

P*tty(on, Si’ PP* 23-25. 
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Whore p stands for tha avaraga of tha two AOA parcantagat comoarad, 
for tha number of courses in the first AOA percantage and n^ tha 
number of courses in tha second AOA percentage » p^ for tha AOA percent* 
age of tha first group and percentage of the second group* 



k» The standard error of the difference between the 
two average daily attendance percentages being compared 
was found by using the formula: 

* *^2 p (100-p) " 2 ^ 

Where sp^*p 2 stands for tha standard error of tha difference between 
the two AOA percentages compared* 




5* The Z value or critical ratlj (C*R.) was computed 

B 

by using tha formula: 



2- Pi PZ 
•P, - Pj 

6* The significance level for each critical ratio 
obtained was derived from a table of j* values. Since 
there were only ninety-eight courses available for 
analysist the critical ratios obtained were generally 
quite low* Consequently, none were statistically 
significant at either the *05 or tha .01 level .therefore, 
the actual level of significance is Indicated In each 
case. 
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1 1 THE AKEA 



Surrey 



The Surrey School District consists of e rectangular shaped 
area approximately fifteen by ten miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the Fraser River* on the south by the United States border* on the 
west by the Municipality of Delta* and on the east by the Municipality 
of Langley. The City of White Rock Is located In the southwest corner 
of the district. 

The district serves mainly as a dormitory community for 
people who work In Vancouver* Burnaby* and New Westminster, so the 
highest density of population Is In the northwest section. There Is 
some agricultural activity* restricted mainly to the southern half of 
the district. Over 27*500 acres of land are zoned for agriculture* 
2*500 acres for manufacturing* and 1*500 acres for light Industry.^ 
SIxty-sIx elementary and secondary schools serve approximately 22*000 
pupils. 



In the last twenty-five years there has been a rapid Increase 
In population. Between 1921 and 1941* the population Increased 155 
percent* from 5»8l4 to 14*840. Between 1941 and 1951 the population 



^ Municipal Manager* District of Surrey* "Industry has a Future In 
Surrey*" 1965* Pamphlet. 
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grew 127 percent to 33.670, end then by 130 percent to 77.291 et the 

2 

census In 1961. The Surrey College Study Commitea estimated a popula- 
tion of 104,000 for Surrey and White Rock In 1966. The Committee also 
estimated the age composition of the district's population In 1966. 

The adult proportion of this estimate, shown In Table 111 establishes 
the base from which participants In the adult education program are drawn, 

TABLE 1 1 1 



ESTIMATED ADULT POPULATION BY AGE, 
SURREY AND WHITE ROCK, 1966. 



Age 


Population 


\S-2U 


>4,976 


25-34 


)2,I68 


35-44 


13.520 


45-54 


11,960 


55-64 


8,320 


65 *nd ovsr 


10,712 


Total 


71,656 


Source: College 


Study Committee, 0£. clt, . p, 6. 



^ School District No. 36, A Precis of the Report of Ifae Co..Uegs 
Committee , November 1964, p. 5# 

i 
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Adult Educutfon In Surrey 

The growth of the district has resulted In e recent serious 
concern with the need for en organized adult education program with a 
broad range of activities. The school board hired a fuli«tlme director 
of adult education In 1953* Since then they have also hired a part- 
time academic counselor and a part-time night school principal, in 
addition to course Instructors. As the district's Investment in adult 
education has Increased so has the number of participants. (Table IV) 
Betvreen the 1962-63 and 1963-64 academic years, the number of registra- 
tions Increased by 280 percent. A further increase of 2? percent occurred 
between 1963-64 and 1964-65. Estimated registrations for the 1965*66 
year indicate an Increase of 22 percent over the 1964-65 year. Approxi- 
mately 4.5 percent of the district's adult population is currently In- 
volved In the public adult night school program. 

Most of the courses offered are located at secondary schools 
In the northwest section of the district because of the heavy concen- 
tration of population within a one mile radius of these schools. Of 
the 115 courses offered In the autumn of 1965i 47 were at Queen Elizabeth 
Senior Secondary and 34 were at West Whalley Junior Secondary. Semlahmoo 
Senior Secondary In White Rock was the location for ten classes. Other 
courses are offered at schools throughout the district as the need Is 

t 

perceived by the director. 
























TABLE IV 
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REGISTRATIONS IN THE SURREY AND WHITE ROCK 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM, 1962-63 to 1965-66. 



Course 

Category 


1962-63 

Registra- 

tions 

• 


1963-64 

Registra- 

tions 


1 964-65 
Registra- 
tions 


1965-66 

Registrations 

(estimated) 


Vocational 


65 


237 


642 


750 


Academ 1 c 


mm 


234 


354 


350 


Gene ral 


480 


1208 


1209 


1800 


Special 


mm 


394 


425 


300 


Total 


545 


2073 


2630 


3200 



Source: W. L. Day, "School District No. 36 Adult Education 
Report, School year 1964-65*" and a personal communication from Mr. Day. 



There were several reasons for selecting the Surrey-White 
Rock program for the present study. The adult education program is 
generally regarded by adult educators as one of the more comprehensive 
s ones In the province. The director and the school board expressed a 
willingness to cooperate with the Investigator In every possible way. 
The registration system using McBee KeySort cards had been tried In the 
1964-65 year and had proved to be practical. 




















Chapter Four 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

This chapter will present a description of the socio-economic 
characteristics of participants In the Surrey public adult night school 
program in relation to course type and an analysis In relation to course 
length* In addition there Is presented a supplementary analysis of 
non-responses to registration card items* 



I SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS 

« 

BY COURSE TYPE 






Participants In the total program were divided approximately 
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sixty percent female and forty percent male. The highest proportion of 
female participants were found In the general course category where 
over sovent'-five percent of those enrolled were female. This dis- 
tribution was reversed^ however. In the academic category where almost 
seventy-five percent were male. Vocational courses enrolled some sixty 
percent male and forty percent female participants. 

The chi square test for statistically significant differences 
In the distribution by sex among the course categories produced a chi 
square value of 66.^, which Is significant at the .01 level ; the re fore, 

t 

the null hypothesis of no significant difference Is rejected. The con- 
tingency coefficient obtained was .631. (Table V) There Is a definite 
tendency for males to be attracted to academic and vocational courses, 
whereas females tend to make up the bulk of the enrollment In general 
Interest courses. This might reflect a male Interest In the more 
**practlcal" or goal -oriented aspects of the Surrey program. 



TABLE V 

SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS BY COURSE CATEGORY 



Course 




Hale 


M wwm ' r 

Female 


Total 




Category 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Academ I c 


218 


72.18 


84 


27.82 


302 


100.00 


Vocational 


319 


60.08 


212 


33.92 


531 


100.00 


General 


309 


24.88 


933 


75.12 


1242 


100.00 


Total 


846 


40.77 


1229 


59.23 


2075 


100.00 



Chi square 66. A4 Degrees of freedom •* 2 

Significant at .01 level 
Contingency coefficient « .631 
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Almost fifty percent of the participants were under thirty- 
five years of ago while less than twenty percent were over forty-five 
and less than six percent were over fifty-five. When this age dis- 
tribution Is compared with that of the total district population It 
becomes apparent that proportionately more younger adults and proportion- 
ately fev;er older adults participate In the public night school program 
than there are In the population as a whole. 

In the academic course category forty-five percent of the 
participants were under twenty-flvey and the percentage of participants 
declined In each successive age group so that only five percent of the 
participants were over forty-five. In both the vocational and general 
Interest course categories the peak rate of participation occurred In 
the twenty-five to thirty- four age group and then declined for each 
successive age group. In contrast to the academic category# nineteen 
percent of vocational course participants and twenty-three percent of 
general Interest course participants were over forty-five. While 
seventy-seven percent of the academic course participants were under 
thirty-five years of age# fifty percent of the vocal' /nal and forty-two 
percent of the general Interest course participants were under thirty* 
five. 



The chi square value of 48.69 obtained when testing the age 
distribution Is significant at the .01 level. The contingency co- 
efficient obtained was .572. (Table Vl) The null hypothesis Is re- 
Jectedi which Indicates that there is a significant difference In the 
age distribution among the types of courses. The participants In the 
academic and vocational courses tended to be younger. Thus, these 
two course categories seemed to enroll those young adults seeking to 
complete their high school training. The older adults who participated 
mainly In general Interest courses probably enrolled for different 
reasons, although this cannot be definitely established. 

Marital Status 

More than seventy-five percent of the participants were 
married, seventeen percent were single* and three percent were either 
widowed or divorced. The proportion of married participants was highest 
in the general course category with eighty- four percent and lowest In 
the academic course category which had fifty- four percent. The pro- 
portion of single participants, however, was lowest in the general course 
category at nine percent and highest In the academic course category with 
thirty-nine percent. The vocational course category occupied the Inter- 
mediate position with seventy percent married and twenty-three percent 
single participants. 

The chi square value of 43*96 obtained Is significant at the 
*01 level, therefore the null hypothesis of no significant difference 
Is rejected. A contingency coefficient of •552 was obtained. (Table VII) 



Academic and vocational courses tended to attract more young » unmarried 
male adults than did general Interest courses. This may again reflect 
an Interest In the goa1«>orlented aspects of the Surrey program on the 
part of these registrants. General Interest course part IcipantSf on 
the other hand, may be more 'nterested In the social and leisure time 
aspects of the program. 
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Number of Children 

More then fifty percent of ell perticipents either reported 
no children or did not respond to the item. Of those perticipents %d)0 
did respond* those enrolled in gcncrel courses hed en everege of 1.46 
children* which wes the highest found in eny course cetegory, while 
perticipents In vocetlonel courses hed en everege of 1.24 children and 
In ecedeinic courses the everege wes .94 children. 

Neerly sixty-three percent of the ecer^^mlc course perticipents 
reported no children or did not respond compared to fifty-four percent 
of the vocational end forty-seven percent of the general Interest 
course participants* Nine percent of the academic course participants 
reported one child compared to eight percent of the vocational and seven 
percent of the general Interest course participants, in each of the 
categories for two* three, and four children, however, the highest rate 
was In general courses followed by vocational and then academic courses, 
rhe percentage of participants reporting five or more children was ep« 
proximetely equal for each course category. 

The chi square value of 10.14 obtained for the distribution 
by number of children Is not significant at the .01 level, therefore the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference Is accepted. A contingency 
coefficient of .304 was obtained. (Table Vi II) This Indicates that the 
groups did not differ with respect to the average number of children. 

These data are subject to question, however, In view of the fact that no 
provision wes made to differentiate between a no response end no children. 
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Years School inq 



Academic courses had the highest proportion of participants 
with eight years of schooling or less at sixteen percent; followed by 
vocational course participants at twelve percent; and general course 
participants at nine percent. The highest proportion of those with 
nine to twelve years of schooling completed, however, was In the vo- 
cational course category with sixty- four percent; followed by the 
academic course category, sixty-onc percent, and the general course 
category, fifty-five percent. Four percent of the academic course 
participants, seven percent in vocational courses, and twelve percent 
of those in the general courses had completed at least one year of 
university. Nine percent of the academic course participants had at 
least one year of technical training, which is more than vocational 
course participants who had five percent or the six percent among 
genera) course participants. 

The chi square value of 12.00 obtained Is not significant at 
the .01 level, therefore the null hypothesis of no significant difference 
Is accepted. A contingency coefficient of .327 was obtained. (Table IX) 
The educational level of participants Is not significantly different 
among the types of courses. 



Occupation 



Tha most fraquantly raportcd occupation waa housawlfa at 
forty-one percent followed by nine percent clerical, eight percent 
labourer, vdille profeaslonal-technical and lervlce-recraatlon had seven 
percent each, and craftsman six percent. Each of the remaliilng occu- 
pational categories contained less than five percent of the participants. 

Fifty-seven percent of the general course participants were 
housewives compared to twenty percent In vocational courses and fourteen 
percent In academic courses. Clerical workers, however, formed fourteen 
percent of academic participants compared to thirteen percent of voca- 
tional and seven percent of general. Labourers made up seventeen per- 
cent of the academic and sixteen percent of the vocational course par- 
ticipants, but less than two percent of the general. Nine percent of 
the general and five percent each of vocational and academic course 
participants were professional -technical. Service- recreation workers 
made up twelve percent of the academic course participants, but only 
eight percent of the vocational and five percent of the general Interest 
course participants. Craftsmen formed eleven percent of the vocational, 
but only seven percent of the academic and three percent of the general 
course participants. 

The chi square value of $3*66 obtained for the occupational 
distribution Is significant at the .01 level, therefore the null hypo- 
thesis of no significant difference In the distribution of participants 
by occupation Is rejected. A contingency coefficient of .675 was obtained. 



(Tabu X) The findings for the occupational distrlbutica Indicate that 
housewives formed the majority of participants In general Interest 
courses. Participants In certain occupational groups such as clerical « 
labourer! and transportatlon-communlcatlon appeared to be more Inter- 
ested In subjects related to Job qualification and advancement since 
they enrolled at higher proportional rates In academic and vocational 
courses than In general Interest courses. 
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TABLE 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OP 



Transportation 

Professional Service and 

Course Managerial and Technical Clerical Sales and Recreation Conmunlcatlon 
Category 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 



Academ 1 e 


1 


.33 


16 


5.30 


42 13.91 


15 


4.97 


36 


11.92 


25 


8.28 


Vocational 


13 


2.45 


26 


A. 90 


71 13.38 


18 


3.39 


41 


7.72 


50 


9.41 


General 


22 


1.77 


109 


8 . 78 


84 6.76 


23 


1.85 


62 


4.99 


20 


1.61 


Total 


36 


1.73 


151 


7.28 


197 9.49 


56 


2.70 


139 


6,70 


95 


4.58 




Chi square ■ 83.66 Degrees of freedom • 12 
Significant at .01 level 
Contingency coefficient " .675 






PARTICIPANTS BY COURSE CATEGORY 



Primary Craftsmen Laborers Housewives Occupation Not Known Total 



No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% No. 


% 


5 


1.65 


20 


6.62 


51 


16.89 


43 


14.24 


9 


2.98 


39 


12.91 302 


100.00 


2 


.38 


57 


10.73 


84 


;s.82 


105 


19.77 


18 


3.39 


46 


8.66 531 


100.00. 


6 


Ad 


U2 


3.38 


22 


1.77 


705 


56.76 


53 


4.27 


94 


7.57 1242 


100.00 


13 


.63 


119 


5.73 


157 


7.57 


853 


41.11 80 


3.85 


179 


8.63 2075 


100.00 
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Yean Resident In the District 



FIfty-iaven percent of the pe**tlclpants Indicated that they 
had lived In the Surrey district for five years or more, vyhJle fifteen 
percent had lived there for two years or less and nine percent had 
lived there for three or four years. Nineteen percent of the partIcU 
pants In academic courses had lived In the district for two years or 
less, compared to seventeen percent of the vocational and thirteen 
percent of the general Interest course participants. Slightly more 
general course participants at ten percent had lived In the district 
for three or four years than academic course participants at eight per* 
cent or vocational course participants with seven percent. Fifty-one 
percent of the academic course participants had lived In the district 
for five years or morei compared to fifty-eight percent of the voca- 
tional and fifty-seven percent < the general Interest course partici- 
pants. 

The chi square value of 2.44 obtained Is not significant at 
the .01 level, therefore the null hypothesis of no significant difference 
Is accepted. The contingency coefficient obtained was .155 (Table XI) 
Thus, the years of residence of participants Is not significantly differ- 
ent among the three types of courses* 
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Previous Attendance «t Adult Education Courses 



Fifty-one percent of the participants had not attended any 
other adult education courses within the past three years, while 
thirty-three percent had done so with twenty percent of these attending 
courses In Surrey and thirteen percent elsewhere. Sixteen percent of 
the registrants did not respond to this Item. 

Fifty-four percent of the academic course participants had 
not attended any other courses within the last three years, compared 
to fifty- two percent of the vocational course participants and forty- 
nine percent of the general course participants. Twenty-four percent 
of the general course participants had previously attended In Surrey, 
while eighteen percent of the academic and only twelve percent of the 
vocational course participants had previously attended In Surrey. 
Fifteen percent of the vocational course participants, however, had 
attended elsewhere while fourteen percent of the academic and eleven 
percent of the general course participants had attended elsewhere. 

The chi square value of 5*72 obtained for the previous at- 
tendance distribution Is not significant at the .01 level, therefore 
the null hypothesis of no significant difference Is accepted. A con- 
tingency coefficient of .233 was obtained. (Table XI t) Thus, previous 
attendance at adult education activities Is not significantly different 
among the three types of courses. 
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Contingency coefficient ** .233 



Travel Time: to Class 



Seventy-six percent of the participants travelled less than 
twenty minutes to reach clasSf but only tv;enty-three percent travelled 
twenty minutes or more. The highest proportion of participants at 
fifty-seven percent travelled between ten and nineteen minutes to attend 
class. 

Twenty-two percent of the general, sixteen percent of the 
academic, and fourteen percent of the vocational course participants 
travelled less than ten minutes to attend class. Approximately fifty- 
seven percent of the participants In each course category travelled 
between ten and nineteen minutes. Eighteen percent of the vocational, 
sixteen percent of the academic, and fourteen percent of the general 
course participants travelled between twenty and twenty-nine minutes. 
Approximately eleven percent of the academic and vocational course 
participants travelled thirty minutes or more, but only seven percent 
of the general course participants travelled thirty minutes or more. 

The chi square value of 6.14 for the travel time distribution 
is not significant at the .01 level, therefore the null hypothesis of 
no significant difference Is accepted. A contingency coefficient of 
.241 was obtained. (Table XIII) Thus, travel time to class Is not 
significantly different among the three types of courses. 
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li SOCIO-ECONOMIC Cli«'vIV\CTEai STI CS OF PARTICIPANTS 



BY COURSE LENGTH 



The registration cards were sorted and tabulated for partici- 
pant characteristics by course length. Since courses varied greatly 
In length, three groupings were used; courses having ten sessions or 
less; courses having between eleven and twenty sessions; and courses 
having more than twenty sessions. These groupings by length of course 
wore related to the course categories. Academic courses, for example, 
were all more than twenty sessions while few gen 2 ral courses were more 
than twenty sessions. The distribution of courses and participants In 
the three categories of course length was described earlier In Table il. 
A chi square value of 2.39 was obtained for this distribution. Since 
this was not significant at the .01 level, therefore, there was no 
significant difference In enrollment In courses by virtue of course 
length. 



Chi squares and contingency coefficients were calculated for 
the same nine socio-economic characteristics considered in the analysis 
of participants by course type. As shown in Table XIV the analysis by 
course length Indicated that sex, age, marital statusi and occupation 
were statistically significant at the .01 level. For each of these 
four characteristics, however, the chi square value obtained was smaller 
than In the analysis by course type. Similarly, for each of the other 
five characteristics tested In the analysis by course length, chi square 
values were smaller than In the analysis by course type. The chi square 



values and contlnijency coefficients obtained In the analysis by course 
length arc sur.tmarlzcd In Tabl® XIV, Undvirllned values of chi square 
are statistically significant at the ,01 level. 



TABLE XIV 

CHI SQUARE VALUES AND CONTINGENCY 
COEFFICIENTS FOR PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS BY COURSE LENGTH 






Cha racteristlc 



Chi Square Contingency 

Coefficient 



Sex 


ILii 


• 386 


Age 


23.68 


.438 


Marital Status 




.429 


Number of Children 


' 8.66 


.281 


Years of School Ing 


^.93 


.217 


Occupat Ion 


28.62 


.472 


Years resident In the district 


2.32 


.152 


Previous attendance at adult 
education courses 


2,07 


.141 


Travel time to class 


2,39 


• 152 
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Ml NON-KtSPONSES 
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The percentage of non-responses varied among the different 
Items on the registration card. Items concerned v/lth the character- 
istics years resident in the district, previous attendance at adult 
education courses, and years of schooling were not responded to by 
over fifteen percent of the participants. The Item concerned with 
travel time to class, conversely, received more than ninety-nine percent 
response, possibly because of the Item's location on the left hand side 
of the registration card. The characteristic sex was deduced from in- 



fonnatlon given In the name. It was not possible to separate the non- 



responders from the responders having no children. The number and per- 
centage of non-responses for each of seven characteristics Is indicated 
in Table XV, 



TABLE XV 

NON-RESPONSES TO REGISTRATION CARO ITEMS 



r. X.'.- ^ K aa - TTK ' 



Characteristic 


Total 
Pos s i b 1 e 
Responses 


Non- 

• Response 


Percent 

Non-Response 


Age 


2075 


156 


7.52 


Marital Status 


2075 


77 


3.71 


Occupation 


2075 


179 


8,63 


Years of School ing 


2075 


312 


15.04 


Years Resident 


2075 


kO] 


19.33 


Previous Attendance 


2075 


3^3 


16,53 


Travel Time 


2075 


7 


.34 


Total 


14525 


1475 


10,15 
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I V SUMMARY 



Four of the soclo-econotnic characteristics tested showed 
significant differences by course type and length; seic, age, marital 
status, and occupation. There wore significantly more male, young, and 
single part icipants from clerical, labourer, and transportation-com- 
munication occupational groups enrolled in academic courses. General 
course participants ware the oldest group and consisted mainly of 
housewives. Vocational course participants occupied the median position 
betv/een academic and general enrol lees In each of the four significant 
characteristics* 

There were no significant differences among the course cate- 
gories in the distributions of the characteristics number of children, 
years of schooling, years resident in the district, previous attendance 
at adult education courses, and travel time to class. 



Chapter Five 



CHARACTERISTICS OF DROPOUTS , 

Tha research concerned with the socio-economic character- 
istics of dropouts In adult education programs has bean Inconclusive* 
No characteristics have emerged that consistently distinguish between 
those people who persist In attendance and those who drop out* This 
chapter will describe the socio-economic characteristics of dropouts 
In the Surrey public adult night school program In relation to course 
type and course length In an attempt to ascertain If there are certain 
characteristics that differentiate between dropouts and persistent 



attenders* 
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I SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTEaiSTICS OF DROPOUTS BY 
COURSE TYPE AND COURSE LENGTH 

Of th« 2,075 participants in tha Surrey program 577 or 27,8 
percent wore classified as dropouts. One hundred and eighteen adults 
or 39*1 percent of the total 'enrollment In academic courses dropped 
out compared to 186 or 35-0 percent of the vocational enrollment and 
273 or 22.0 percent of the general interest course enrollment. There 
was a marked difference In dropout figures between cowfses of different 
length; 71 adults or 10.3 percent of the total enrollment In courses 
having ten sessions or less dropped out as against 253 or 33.0 percent 
in courses of between eleven and twenty sessions and 253 or 40.9 per- 
cent In courses having more than twenty sessions. 



Sex 



Thirty percent of the males and twenty-six percent of the 
females In the Surrey public adult night school program dropped out. 

The dropout figure In the academic course category for females at 
40.5 percent was slightly higher than that for males who had 38.5 per- 
cent. There was a larger spread In the vocational category where 44.8 
percent of the females dropped out as against 28.5 percent of the males. 
In the general course category, however, 25.9 percent of the males and 
20.7 percent of the females discontinued attendance. The chi square 
value of 5*01 obtained for the sex distribution of dropouts by course 

f 
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typ« shown In Table XVI Is not significant at the *01 level* The null 
hypothesis of no significant dlfferencei therefore* Is accepted* 

In the analysis by course length 7«7 percent of the males 
and 11*2 percent of the females dropped out of courses having ten 
sessions or less* A greater proportion of females at 46*9 percent 
than males with 36*0 percent dropped out of courses having more than 
twenty sessions^ However, a greater proportion of males at 36.5 per- 
cent than females at 30*5 percent discontinued attendance In eleven to 
twenty session courses* The chi square value of 2*77 obtained for the 
sex distribution of dropouts by course length shown In Table XVI Is 
not significant at the *01 level, therefore, the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference Is accepted* Thus, there appears to be no sig- 
nificant difference In the dropout figure by sex among the course type 

a 

or length categories* 
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The highest number of dropouts by ago In all coursat was In 
tha 15*24 year group which had thlrty^alght parcant* Tha numbar 
dad load to 27*2 parcant In tha 23*34 yaar group, to 23«7 parcant In 
tha 35*44 year group, and to 20*6 parcant In tha 45*54 yaar group* 

Tha numbar of dropouts Incraasad to 23*5 parcant In tha 55*64 group 
and to 28*3 parcant In tha 65 and ovar group* 
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This same pattern showing a dacllna In tha numbar of drop* 
outs to tha 45*54 yaar group and than a rlsa In t!ta latar aga groups 
was obsarved In tha analysis by coursa type with ona excaption* In 
tha academic coursa category 57*1 parcant of those 45*54 years of aga 
dropped out* Further In tha academic category 41*9 parcant of tha 
15*24 group, 34*4 parcant of tha 25*34 yaar group, and 33*3 percent of 
tha 35*44 yaar group discontinued attendance* In tha vocational coursa 
category 43*9 parcant of those 15*24, 33*1 parcant of those 25*34, 

32*8 percent between 35 and 44, 27*5 percent between 45 and 54, and 
38*5 parcant of tha 65 and ovar aga group dropped out* Tha general 
coursa category had tha lowest dropout figure In each aga group; 30*2 
parcant In tha 15*24, 23*1 parcant In the 25*34, 18*5 parcant In tha 
35*44, 15*2 parcant In tha 45*54, and 20*8 parcant In tha 55*64 yaar 
groups* lWnty*nIna parcant of tha general coursa participants aged 
65 and ovar dropped out but this percentage was based on only eleven 
cases* Tha chi square of 22*38 obtained for tha aga distribution of 
dropouts by cou,*sa type shown In Table XVII Is significant at tha *01 
level* The null hypothesis of no significant difference Is therefore 
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rejected* 

Th« greatest number of dropouts occurred In the younger age 
groups and tn academic and vocational courses* Since these adults 
appear likely to have been high school dropouts as well* they seem to 
be continuing this pattern of behavior as night school students* The 
conduct of the night school program may not be sufficiently different 
from that of the high school to develop attitudes toward continuing 
education that would cause a change In this discontinuance behavior* 
The Increase In dropouts among the older student may Indicate that the 
Instructional pace Is too fast for the older members* 
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The same age pattern of discontinuance was noted tn the 
analysts by course length with minor modifications* In the courses 
having ten sessions or less 9*5 percent of the 15-24 group* 11*6 per« 
cent of the 25-34 group* 6*9 percent of the 35-44 group* 8*4 percent 
of the 45-54 group* 16*7 percent of the 55-64 group* and 10*5 percent 
of those 65 and over discontinued attendance* In the eleven to twenty 
session courses 39*4 percent tn the 15-24 age group* 33*3 percent In 
the 25 - 34 * 31*6 percent tn the 35-44* 30*9 percent In the 45-54* 20*0 
percent tn the 55-64* and 50*0 percent tn the 65 and over group dropped 
out* For the courses having more than twenty sessions 47*2 percent of 
the 15-24 years of age group dropped out* Furthermore* 37*3 percent 
of the 25-34 group* 35*1 percent of the 35-44 group* 35*2 percent of 
the 45-54 group* and 42*9 percent of the 55-64 year group did not 
persist In attendance* The chi square value of 6*04 obtained for the 
age distribution of dropouts by course length shown tn Table XVII Is 
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not significant at tha «01 level* Therefore* the null hypothesis of 
no significant difference Is accepted* Age by course length Is ap* 
parantly not a significant factor Influencing persistence and dIscon* 
t I nuance of attendance* 

Marital Status 

There was a marked, difference In dropout figures for all 
courses with respect to marital status* Only 24*4 percent of the 
married enrol lees dropped out compared to 39*7 percent of the single 
enrol lees* Although there were only nineteen dropouts altogether In 
these two categories* twenty-six percent of the widowed and thirty* 
nine percent of the divorced registrants discontinued attendance* 

In the academic course category 34*1 percent of the married 
and 43*7 percent of the single participants dropped out while 31*8 
percent of the married and 44*7 percent of the single enrol lees dropped 
out of vocational courses and 20*2 percent of the married and 30*1 per* 
cant of the single registrants discontinued attendance In general courses* 
The chi square value of 9*93 for the distribution of dropouts by marital 
status by course type as shown In Table XVI 1 1 Is significant at the *01 
level* therefore the null hypothesis of no significant difference Is 
rejected* 

The high number of single dropouts Is probably related to 
the ago factor* The young unmarried adults are faced with the same 
Instructional situation that forced them out of the day school* No 
Intervening education has occurred that would develop attitudes favorable 



to contInutnQ •ducatlon* Furthermor#, tho attltudof «nd tochnlquot 
of Instructors may not be adapted to the adult setting* 



In the analysis by course length 8.9 percent of the married 
and 17.7 percent of the single enrol lees In courses having ten sessions 
or less, 32.0 percent of the married and 37.1 parcent of the single 
enrol lees In the courses having between eleven and twenty sesslonsi 
and 37.0 percent of the married and 48.0 percent of the single par- 
ticipants In the courses having more than twenty sessions dropped out. 
The chi square of 8.27 obtained for the distribution by marital status 
shown In Table XVI 1 1 Is not significant at the .01 level although It 
Is at the .05 level. The null hypothesis of no significant difference 
Is accepted. Thus, there Is no significant difference In the dropout 
figures by marital status among courses of different length. 

Number of Children 

The highest dropout figure by number of children In all 
courses at thirty-three percent was found among those who either had 
no children or who did not respond. Of those reporting one child 27*1 
percent dropped out compared to 21.8 percent of those with two children, 
22.1 percent with three children, 20.5 percent with four children, and 
23.9 percent of the participants with five or more children. 

In the analysis by course type 44.2 percent of the academic 
enrollees with no children or who did not respond as against 27.6 per- 
cent with cne child, 35.3 percent with two children, 25.0 percent with 
three children, 10.0 percent with four children end 46.7 percent of 




DISTRIBUTION OF DROPOUTS BY NUMBER OF CHILDiXEN BY COURSE CATEGORY AND COURSE LENGTH 
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those with five or more children discontinued attendance, in the 
vocational courses 38.1 percent of those enrollees with no children 
or who did not respond compared to 38.6 percent with one child* 27*8 
percent with two children* 29*4 percent with three children* 38.1 per* 
cent with four children* and 27«8 percent with five or more children 
dropped out. Discontinuance in general courses was the lowest In each 
category In terms of the number of children* except for those with 
four. Of those enrollees with no children or who did not respond 26.3 
percent dropped out as did 21.5 percent of the group having one child* 
17.6 percent of the enrollees with two children, 18.9 percent with 
three* 16.4 percent with four, and 16.9 percent with five or more 
children. The chi square value of 1U07 obtained for the distribution 
of dropouts by number of children and course type shown In Table XIX 
is not significant at the .01 level.' The null hypothesis of no slg« 
nif leant difference Is accepted. 

in courses having ten sessions or less 13*2 percent of the 
enrollees with no children or who did not respond compared to 8.2 per* 
cent of those with one child* 6.3 percent with two children* 12.0 per* 
cent with three, 4.5 percent with four* and 7*7 percent of those with 
five or more children dropped out. In the eleven to twenty session 
courses 34.9 percent of the registrants with no children or who did 
not respond dropped out as did 32.3 percent with one child and 27*7 
percent with two* 32.3 percent with three, 38.7 percent with four* and 
27.5 percent with five or more children. For the courses having more 
than twenty sessions 46.4 percent of those with no children or who did 



not respond, 38.5 percent of those with one child, 37.2 percent with 
two children, 25.4 percent with three, 18.5 percent with four, and 
34.6 percent with five or more children discontinued attendance. The 
chi square of 11.20 obtained for the distribution of dropouts by number 
of children and course length shown In Table XIX It not significant at 
the .01 level. The null hypothesis of no significant dlfference,there«> 
fore, Is accepted. Thus, there were no significant differences In the 
number of dropouts In regard to nun^er of children by either course 
type or length. This factor merits further study, however, since more 
participants with no children dropped out than In any other division 
of this characteristic. Furthermore, the lowest dropout figure occurred 
for those with four children. 

Years of School Completed 



Only small differences were observed In dropouts for all 
courses In terms of years of school completed. Of those with on eighth 
grade education or less 26.1 percent dropped out as did 2?. 5 percent 
of those having between nine and twelve years of schooling, 27.8 percent 
with one or two years of university, 28.4 percent with throe to five 
years of university, 27.0 percent with one or two years of technical 
training, and 21.1 percent with three or four years of technical training. 
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In the academic course category 38.3 percent of the regis* 
trants with an eighth grade education or less and 35.5 percent of those 
with between nine and twelve years of schooling discontinued attendance* 
The percentage figures in all other divisions of education In the 
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academic course category were based on less than ten dropouts* In 
the vocational courses 25»^ percent with eight years of schooling or 
less compared to 37*6 percent with nine to twelve years of schooling 
and 36.7 percent with one or two years of university dropped or.t. Of 
tho enrol lees In general courses 21*4 percent with eighth grade or 
less, 20.0 percent with nine to twelve grades, 22*7 percent of tho 
participants with one or two years of university, and 28.8 percent of 

a 

the group with three to five years of university discontinued attendance. 
The chi square value of 4.71 obtained for the distribution of dropouts 
by years of school completed and course type shown in Table XX Is not 
significant at tho .01 level. Therefore, the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference Is accepted. 

In the analysis of dropouts by years of school completed and 
course length 9.1 percent of the enroll ees with nine to twelve years 
of schooling In courses having ten sessions or loss dropped out. All 
other percentages In this course length category were based on less 
than ten dropouts. In courses having between eleven and twenty sessions 
thirty-one percent of those with eight years or less as against 32.7 
percent with between nine and twelve years of schooling, 35*9 percent 
with one or two years of university, and 39.4 percent with three to 
five years of university did not persist In attendance. For the courses 
having more than twenty sessions 38.3 percent of the registrants with 
eight years of schooling or less compared to 42.5 percent with between 
nine and twelve years and 37.9 percent with one or two years of uni- 
varsity dropped out. The chi square of 9«98 obtained for the distribution 
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of dropouts by yours of schoo) complotod snd courso longth shown In 
Table XX is significant at the .05 level but not at the .01 level. 

The null hypothesis of no significant dlfferonce Is therefore occepted. 
Level of education Is apparently not a significant factor In relation 
to persistence or discontinuance of attendance In the Surrey program 
either by course type or length. 

Occupation 

Housewives had the lowest number of dropouts at 21.9 percent 
of any occupational group. Other groups with discontinuance of less 
than thirty percent Included managerial with 25»0 percent iprofesslonal 
and technical with 26.5 percent, and craftsmen with 28.6 percent. Two 
occupational groups had dropout figures of more than thirty-five per- 
centj clerical at 36.5 percent and primary at 46.2 percent. The other 
five groups all had dropout figures of between thirty and thirty-five 
percentj 30*4 percent In sales, 33«1 percent In service- recreation, 

53.8 percent In no occupation, 34.7 percent In transportation-communi- 
cation, and 35.0 percent In labourer. Only those percentages based 
on ten or more dropouts will be considered In the following analysis. 

In the academic course category 32.6 percent of the house- 
wives dropped out as did 38.9 percent of the service-recreation workers, 
39.2 percent of the labourers, 45*2 percent of the clerical workers, 
and 52.0 percent of the transportation-communication workers. Drop- 
outs In the vocational course category Included 26.0 percent of those 
registrants In transportation-communication occupations, 31 percent 
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In crafttmen, 33.3 parcant In Ubourar, 3^«I parcent In tarvlca-rac- 
raatton, 39*0 parcant In housewife* and 43.7 percent In clerical. In 
the general course category only 1 8. 7 percent of the housewives dls» 
continued attendance compared to 22.9 percent In professional-technical * 
26.2 percent In clerical, 29.0 percent of those In servicc-recreatlon, 
and 37.3 percent of those with no occupation. The chi square value of 
22.72 obtained for the occupational distribution by course type shown 
In Table XXI Is significant at the .01 level. Therefore* the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference Is rejected. 

There was a tendency for enrol lees drawn from certain occu- 
pational groups to drop out In disproportionate numbers from certain 
types of courses. The exact nature of this behavior, however. Is 
difficult to detennino. More housewives discontinued attendance In 
vocational courses than was expected, while less housewives than 
expected dropped out of academic and general courses. Similar dis- 
crepancies In discontinuance behavior were noted In other occupational 
divisions. The large number of occupational classifications used con- 
tributed to the difficulty In Interpretation of these data. 

In the analysis by course length the only occupational division 
containing more than ten dropouts In the category of courses having ten 
sessions or less was housewives with 10.8 percent discontinuance. For 
the eleven to twenty session courses the lowest dropout figure at 27#7 
percent was In the transportation-communication occupational class and 
this was followed In ascending order by housewives at 29.1 percent, 
professional and technical with 31. 5 percent* labourers with 33.3 per- 
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cent, craftsmen at 36*2 percent, service and recreation at 47*7 percentf 
clerical at 48,9 percent, and no occupation with 31*7 percent. In 
courses having more than twenty sessions 34.7 percent of the house- 
wives droppod out which was followed by 36.4 percent of the craftsmen, 
40.7 percent In service and recreation, 4l.2 percent of the labourers, 
43.5 percent In transportation and communication, 47*3 percent In 
clerical, and fifty percent of those In sales occupations. The chi 
square value of 9.73 obtained for the occupational distribution of 
dropouts by course length shown In Table XXI Is not significant at the 
.01 level, therefore, the null hypothesis of no significant difference 
Is accepted. There are no significant differences In the number of 
dropouts by occupation by course length. 

Years Resident In the District 

Slight differences were observed In the number of dropouts 
In terms of the number of years resident In the district. Of those 
enrol lees who had resided In the district for two years or less 33*2 
percent droppod out while 27.1 percent who had resided In the district 
for three or four years and 26.2 percent who had resided In the district 
for five or more years did not persist In attendance. Thus, there was 
a tendency for those participants who had resided In Surrey the longest 
to persist in attendance while the newer residents discontinued more 
frequently. 

In the academic course category 46.4 percent of those with 
two years or less compared to 29*2 percent with three or four years and 
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41.8 percent with five or more years In the district dropped out. For 
the vocational courses 37.4 percent of those with two years or less as 
against 34.2 percent with three or four years and 33.9 percent with 
five or more years In the district discontinued attendance. The gen- 
eral course category had the lowest discontinuance in the three divi- 
sions of years rasldentj 26.5 percent In the two years or less« 24.6 
percent In the three and four year end 19.5 percent In the five years 
and over division. The chi square of 3.27 for the years resident dis- 
tribution of dropouts by course type shown In Table XXII Is not sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. The null hypothesis of no significant 
difference Is therefore accepted. Years resident In the district 
appears not to be a significant factor In relation to persistence 
or discontinuance of attendance by course type. 

Greater differences wore observed, however, In the analysis 
of this characteristic by course length. In courses having ten sessions 
or less 13.5 percent of those living In the district for two years or 
less as against 7.4 percent of the three to four year group and 9.1 
percent of the five years and over group discontinued attendance. For 
the eleven to twenty session courses 30.6 percent of those participants 
who had resided In Surrey for two years or less as against 43.1 percent 
In the three to four year group and 32.5 percent In the five years and 
over group dropped out. However, In courses having more than twenty 
sessions 50.9 percent of those residing In the district for two years 
or less compared to 31.3 percent In the three to four year group and 
39.2 percent of the five years or more group dropped out* The chi 
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square value of 9*98 obtained for the years resident distribution by 
course length shown In Table XXII Is significant at the .05 level but 
not at the «01 level* therefore » the null hypothesis of no significant 
difference Is accepted* Although there was a slight tendency for 
those new to the district to drop out more, this tendency Is not stg« 
nif leant at the level deinanded In this study* 

Previous Attendance at Adult Education Courses 

The lowest dropout figure for all courses In regard to 
previous attendance at adult education courses was 21*2 percent which 
was attained by those registrants who had attended other courses In 
Surrey within the last three years* Twenty-six percent who had at- 
tended courses elsewhere In the last three years dropped out as did 
31*6 percent with no previous attendance* 

In the academic course category 42*1 percent of those with 
no previous attendance dropped out while 35*7 percent who had attended 
elsewhere and 31*5 percent who had attended In Surrey did not persist 
In attendance* In the vocational courses 45*8 percent of the enrol lees 
with no previous attendance discontinued compared to 32*3 percent of 
those who had attended In Surrey and 23*5 percent of those who had 
attended elsewhere* Dropouts In the general course category Included 
22*3 percent with no previous attendance! 24*5 percent of the enrol lees 
who had attended elsewhere* and 17*0 percent who had attended In Surrey* 
The chi square value of 10*83 for the previous attendance distribution 
by course type shown In Table XXIII Is significant at the *05 level 
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but not at the *01 level. Therefore* the null hypothesis of no sig- 
nificant difference Is accepted. Previous attendance by course type 
has no relation to discontinuance In the Surrey program at the con- 
fidence level demanded. 

In the courses having ten sessions or less $.6 percent of 

the participants with no previous attendance at adult education 

courses within the last three years dropped out compared to 8.4 per- 
cent who had attended In Surrey and 8.0 percent who had attended else- 
where. In the eleven to twenty session courses 40.5 percent of the 

enrol lees with no previous attendance discontinued compared to 37*5 
percent of the group who had attended elsewhere and 27*8 percent who 
had attended In Surrey. For the courses having more than twenty sessions 
44.0 percent of the enrol lees with no previous attendance dropped out 
while 32.4 percent who had attended In Surrey and 32.2 percent who had 
attended elsewhere did not persist In attendance. The chi square 
value of 7*95 obtained for the previous attendance distribution of 
dropouts by course length shown In Table XXI 1 1 Is not significant at 
the .01 level. The null hypothasis of no significant difference Is 
accepted. Previous attendance at other adult education courses by 
course length, therefore, has no relation to discontinuance or parsist- 
ence of attendance. 

Travel Time to Class 

Only slight differences were observed In the total dropouts 
by divisions of travel time to class. Of those enrol lees travelling 



less than ten minutes 29*3 percent discontinued compared to per<* 
cent in the ten to nineteen minute division, 26.7 percent in the twenty 
to twenty-nine minute division, and 29*7 percent In the thirty to 
thirty-nine minute division^ Only eight of the dropouts travelled 
more than forty minutes to attend class. 

In the academic course category 43*3 percent of the less than 

a 

ten minute group dropped cut compared to 33*9 percent In the ten to 
nineteen minute group, 42.6 percent In the twenty to twenty-nine minute 
group, and 33*4 percent In the thirty to thirty-nine minute group. For 
the vocational courses 35*1 percent of the less than ten minute travel- 
lers, 34.1 percent Of the ten to nineteen minute travellers, 34.7 per- 
cent of the twenty to twenty-nine minute travellers, and 42.6 percent 
of the thirty to thirty-nine minute travellers discontinued attendance. 
The general course category had the lowest dropout figure In each divi- 
sion of travel time; 25.1 percent In the less than ten minute division, 
21.7 percent In the ten to nineteen minute group, 17*6 percent In the 
twenty to twenty-nine minute group, and 20.3 percent In the thirty to 
thirty-nine ~!nute division* The chi square of 6.14 for the travel 
time distribution by course type shown In Table XXIV Is not significant 
at the .01 level. The null hypothesis of no significant differenca Is 
therefore accepted. 

In the courses having ten sessions or less 8.7 percent of 
the enrol lees who travelled less than ten minutes, 10.9 percent who 
travelled ten to nineteen minutes, 3.7 percent who travelled twenty 
to twenty-nine minutes, and, 14.0 percent who travelled thirty to thirty- 




DISTRIBUTION OF DROPOUTS BY TRAVEL TIME TO CLASS BY COURSE CATEGOR'' AMD COURSE LENGTH 
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nine minutes dropped out. For tho eleven to twenty session courses 
42.1 percent who travelled ton minutes or less to attend class dls* 
continued compared to 32,0 percent of those In tho ten to nineteen 
minute group, 26,8 percent In the twenty to twenty-nine minute groupi 
and 27.0 percent In the thirty to thirty-nine minute gro»..p. In the 
courses having more than twenty sessions 4W3 percent of the enrol lees 
travelling less than ten minutes, 39*9 percent travelling ten to nine* 
teen minutes, 43*8 percent travelling twenty to twenty-nine minutes# 
and 50*0 percent travelling! thirty to thirty-nino minutes discontinued 
attendance# The chi square value of 5*18 for the travel time dis*" 
trlbutlon of dropouts by course length shown In Table XXIV Is not 
significant at the #01 level# Therefore, tho null hypothesis of no 
significant dlfforeri^e Is accepted# Travel time by course type or 
length Is apparently not a significant factor Influencing persistence 
or discontinuance cf attendance In Surrey# 



1 1 SUMMARY 



Three of the socio-economic characteristics tested showed 
significant differences between perslst'^nt attenders and dropouts at 
the #01 level by course type; age, marital status, and occupation# At 
the #05 significance level previous attendarics at adult education 
courses by course length and marital status, years of school completed 
and years resident In the district by course type showed significant 



differences 

attendance. 



between those who persisted and those who discontinued 
No significant differences wore noted by course type or 



length for sexi number of children, or travel time to class. 



Chapter Six 



ATTENDANCE PATTERNS 

This chaptor will doscrlba tha attendance patterns in the 
Surrey public adult night school program* Average daily attendance 
for courses of different lengths will be compared to the average daily 
attendance for all courses* In addition academic» vocational » and 
general courses will be compared with each other* 



I ATTENDANCE fATTERNS BY COURSE UN6TN 



Since there were twenty-four different course lengths the 

♦ * 

grouping .by length used for the analysis of participants and dropouts 
In Chapters Four and Five was not considered adequate for an analysis 

l 

of attendance patternsf thereforoi the average dally attendance (ADA) 
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perc^ntaget for court«s of wich difforont longth VMro comp* rod to th# 
avorago dally attandanca parcantaga for all courtai* 

Tha nlnaty*alght courias usad In the analysts had a possibla 
aggragate attandanca of 38»436 and an actual aggragata attandanca of 
24|397 for an avaraga dally attandanca of 63*47 parcant* This A04 
parcantaga for all coursas was tha basis for comparisons with coursas 
of diffarant langth. Tha calculation of critical ratios for aach com- 
parison Is shown In Tabla XXV« 

Thara was ona coursa In tha Surray program that had thraa 
sasslons. The ADA for this coursa was 90.00 and tha 2 valua or criti- 
cal ratio for tha comparison of this coursa with all coursas was *949t 
a valua which Is significant at tha .6 laval. This givas an Indication 
that the attandanca In tha thraa sasslon coursa was somewhat battar than 
In all coursas. 

Six coursas or 6.12 parcant wara fiva sasslons In langth. 

A critical ratio of .972 was computed and this Is significant at tha 
.4 laval. Thraa coursas lasted for six sasslons^ a critical ratio of 
.867 was obtained which Is significant at tha .4 laval* Thus» at- 
tandanca In five and six sasslon coursas appears to have bean sig- 
nificantly batter than attandanca In all coursas. Ona coursa lasted 
for eight sasslons with a critical ratio of .549 which Is significant 
at tha .6 level. This Indicates that eight session coursas wara 
slightly superior to all coursas In terms of attendance* 

Tha highest critical ratio of 1.696 was obulnad for tha 
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TABLE XXV 



CRITICAL RATIOS FOR AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE PERCENTAGES BY COURSE LENGTH 



Length 

of 

Court* 

In 

Sessions 


No. 

of 

Courses 


Possible Actual 

Aggre- Aggre* 

% gate gate 

of Attend* Attend- 

Courses ence ence 


. ADA 
% 


Olff. 

of 

ADA % P 


iP,-P2 


z 

or 

C.R. 


SIgnlf* 

Icence 

Level 


3 


1 


1.02 


30 


27 


90.00 


26.53 


63.7 


48.3 


.549 


.6 


5 


6 


6.12 


530 


441 


83.21 


19.74 


64.6 


20.3 


.972 


.4 


6 


3 


3.06 


498 


437 


87.75 


24.28 


64.2 


28.0 


.867 


.4 


8 


1 


1.02 


80 


72 


90.00 


26.53 


63.7 


48.3 


.549 


.6 


10 


19 


19.39 


3640 


3020 


82.97 


19.50 


66.7 


11.5 


1 696 


.1 


11 


2 


2.04 


374 


295 


78.88 


15.41 


63.7 


34.3 


.449 


.7 


12 


1 


1.02 


60 


35 


58.33 


5.14 


63.4 


48.4 


.106 


m 


14 


2 


2.04 


434 


345 


79.49 


16.02 


63.8 


34.3 


.467 


.7 


15 


3 


3.06 


705 


527 


79.50 


16.03 


64.0 


28.0 


.573 


•6 


16 


2 


2.04 


752 


571 


75.93 


12.46 


63.7 


34.3 


.363 


.8 


20 


29 


29.60 


10240 


6921 


67.59 


4.12 


64.4 


9.6 


.429 


.7 


21 


1 


1.02 


504 


270 


53.57 


9.90 


63.4 


48.4 


.205 


.9 


22 


3 


3.06 


1056 


547 


51.80 


11.67 


63.2 


28.1 


.415 


.7 


24 


2 


2.04 


1080 


773 


71.57 


8.10 


63.7 


34.3 


.236 


.9 


25 


1 


1.02 


425 


255 


60.00 


3.47 


63.5 


48.4 


.072 


m 


29 


I 


1.02 


377 


231 


61.27 


2.20 


63.5 


48.4 


.045 


m 


33 


1 


1.02 


528 


255 


48.30 


15.17 


63.3 


49.6 


.306 


•8 


34 


6 


6.12 


4828 


2504 


51.86 


11.61 


62.8 


20.5 


.566 


.6 


35 


3 


,3.06 


1820 


1053 


57.86 


5.61 


63.3 


28.1 


.200 


.9 


36 


1 


1.02 


612 


280 


45.75 


17.72 


63.3 


49.6 


.357 


•8 


38 


1 


1.02 


1482 


629 


42.44 


21.03 


63.3 


49.6 


.424 


.7 


39 


2 


2.04 


1950 


1212 


62.15 


1.32 


63.5 


34.4 


.038 


• 


44 


2 


2.04 


2156 


1261 


58.49 


4.98 


63.4 


34.4 


.145 


.9 


45 


5 


s.io 


4275 


2436 


56.98 


6.49 


63.2 


22.1 


.294 


.8 


All 






















Courses 


98 


100.00 


38436 


24397 


63.47 


m 






m 












M 
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oours^f of ton ••••loni In lonflth# Th# ADA for thof# coursoft 
m% 82,97 percent end was based on possible aggregate attendance of 
3,640 and an actual aggregate attendance of 3*020# The critical ratio 
was significant at the ,1 level, Indicating that ten session courses 
wore markedly superior to ell courses In terms of average dally at. 
tendance. 

Two courses lasted eleven sessions and these had a critical 
ratio of .449 which Is significant at the .7 Uvel. Thus, eleven 
session courses had a slightly better average dally attendance than 
all courses, Fbr the one course of twelve sessions a critical ratio 
of .106 was obtained which Is not significant at any level. The twelve 
session course* therefore. Is not significantly different from all 
courses Insofar as attendance Is concerned. 

Two courses of fourteen sessions had an ADA of 79*49 percent* 
The critical ratio of .467 significant at the *7 level. Indicating 
a slight superiority for fourteen session courses over all courses* 

The critical ratio of ,573 obtained for the three courses lasting 
fifteen sessions Is significant at the ,6 level* This serves as 
an Indicator that courses of fifteen sessions were slightly better 
than all courses In terms of average dally attendance. Two courses 
having sixteen sessions had an ADA of 75*93 percent, A critical 
ratio of .363 was computed which Is significant at the *8 level. This 
would suggest that sixteen session courses are not significantly 
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dlfforont In Attendance from all courses. 

There were twenty-nine courses lasting twenty sessions which 
was 29.6 percent of the total. An actual aggregate attendance of 6,921 
and a possible aggregate attendance of 10,240 resulted In an ADA of 
67.59 percent. The critical ratio obtained was .429 which Is signifi- 
cant at the .7 level. Thus, the ADA for twenty session courses It 
similar to the ADA for all courses. 

One course had twenty-one sessions with a critical ratio of 
.205 and a significance level of .$• There wore three courses having 
twenty-two sessions which resulted In a critical ratio of .415 and a 
.7 significance level, l^r the two courses of twenty-four sessions 
a critical ratio of .236 was obtained which Is significant at the .9 
level. One course of twenty-five sessions and one of twenty-nine 
sessions produced critical ratios of .072 and .045 respect I vely; neither 
of these values Is significant at any level. The average dally at- 
tendance for each course length between twenty-one and twenty-nine 
sessions, therefore, was not significantly different from the ADA f6r 

all courses. 

For one course that lasted for thirty-three sessions a 
critical ratio of .306 was, computed which Is significant at the .8 
level. This Indicates very little difference between the thirty-three 
session course and all courses. Six courses lasting for thirty-four 
sessions resulted In a critical ratio of .588 which Is significant at 
the .6 level. In terms of attendance, therefore, the thirty-four 
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session courses were Inferior to ell courses* For three courses of 
thlrty»flve sessions en ADA of 57*88 wes obtelned* The crltlcel retio 
was *200 which Is significant at the *9 level. Thus» there veis very 
little difference between the ADA for thlrty*five session courses and 
the ADA for all courses* 

One course of thIrty-sIx sessions and one of thirty-eight 

« 

sessions yielded critical ratios of *357 and Mk which are significant 
at the *8 and *7 levels respectively* For the two courses lasting 
thirty-nine sessions a critical ratio of *038 was obtained which Is 
not significant at any level* For these three course lengths* then* 
there was little difference when compared to all courses* 

Two courses lasting for forty- four sessions had an ADA of 
58*^9 percent* A critical ratio of .145 was obtained which Is sig- 
nificant at the .9 level. There were five courses with forty-five 
sessions; the ADA of 58.98 percent for these courses resulted In a 
critical ratio of .294 which Is significant at the .8 level. Thus* 
there were only small differences between the ADA percent for all 
courses and the ADA percent for forty-four and forty-five session courses. 

1 1 ATTENDANCE PAHERNS BY COURSE TYPE 



The ninety-eight courses used In the analysis of attendance 
patterns had an average length of 20*04 sessions. The fourteen aca- 
demic courses which was 14.28 percent of the total had an average length 



- 



of 3^*57 sosstons and a range of from twenty^nlne to thirty-nine sessions 
Thirty vocational courses formed 30.60 percent of the total and had an 
average length of 22.60 sessions. The shortest vocational course was 
three sessions while the longest lasted for forty-five sessions. Fifty* 
four general courses formed 55* H percent of the total with an average 
length of 14.85 sessions and a range of from five to thirty-nine ses- 
sions. The distribution of lengths of courses by course type Is shown 
In Table XXVU 
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TABLE XXVI 

DISTRIBUTION OF LENGTH OF COURSES BY COURSE TYPE 



Course Tvpo 


Length of 


. Number 


Percent 


Coune In Session! 


of CPU net 


of Courses 


Academic 


29 


1 


1.02 




33 


1 


1.02 




34 


6 


6.12 




35 


3 


3.06 




36 


1 


1.02 




38 


1 


1.02 




39 


1 


1.02 


Sub-Total 




Ji 


JibJS 



Vocational 3 

10 

14 

15 
20 
21 
24 

44 

45 

Sub*Total 



1 

6 

2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

2 



1.02 

6.12 

2.04 

3.06 

8.16 

1.C2 

2.04 

2.04 

.JlsJO 

^0^ 



General 


5 


6 


6.12 




6 


3 


3.o6 




8 


1 


1.02 




10 


13 


n.2i 




11 


2 


2.04 




12 


1 


1.02 




16 


2 


2.04 




20 


21 


21.44 




22 


3 


3.06 




25 


1 


1.02 




39 


4 




Sub«Tota1 






_ 5 S,n 


Total 




98 


100.00 
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The critical ratio procedure used for comparing average dally 
attendance for courses of different lengths was also used for comparing 
academic to vocational, academic to general, and vocational to general 
course categories* 



TABU XXVI 1 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
PERCENTAGES BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 



Possible Actual 
Aggre- Aggre- 
gate gate Dlff* 2 

Course No, of Attend- Attend- ADA of or 

Type Courses Courses ance ance % ADA P sp|-p 2 



Signif- 

icance 

Level 



Academic 14 14.28 10154 5369 52.88 

10.76 60.2 15*5 .694 .5 

VocatlonaljQ |2824 8l6l 63.64 



The calculation of the critical ratio for the academic to 
vocational comparison Is shown In Table XXVII. The fourteen academic 
courses had a possible aggregate attendance of 10,154 and an actual 
aggregate attendance of 5*369 for an average dally attendance of 52.88 
percent. The thirty vocational courses had a possible aggregate attend- 
ance of 12,824 and an actual aggregate attendance of 8,1 61 for an average 
dally attendance of 63.64 percent. The difference between the academic 
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and vocational ADA porcontages was 10*76 which rasultad In a critical 
ratio of .694 which Is significant at the *5 level* Thus* there Is a 
reasonable dogroe of certainty that attendance In vocational courses 
was higher than In academic courses* 



TABLE XXVI II 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
PERCENTAGES BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND GENERAL COURSES 







Possible Actual 


















Aggre* 


Aggre- 


















gate 


gate 




DIff. 






z 


Signif- 


Course No* of 


%of 


Attend* 


Attend- 


AM 


of 






or 


icance 


Type Courses 


Courses ance 


ance 


% 


ADA 


P 


SP,-P2 


C*R* 


Level 


Academic 14 


14.28 


10154 


5369 


52.88 






















17.42 


6*67 


14.2 


1.227 


*3 


General 54 


55.11 


15458 


10867 


70.30 













Table XXVIII Illustrates the comparison of average dally at* 




tendance between academic and general courses* The fIfty»four general 
courses had a possible aggregate attendance of 15>458 and an actual 
aggregate attendance of 10,867 for an average dally attendance of 70*30 
percent* The difference between the academic and general course cate* 
gorles was 17*42 percent* The critical ratio obtained was 1*227 which 
Is significant at the *3 level* This gl**es a fairly strong Indication 
that general courses had a significantly higher average dally attendance 
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than acadoralc courses* Mudi of tho difference iney be eccounted for# 
however, by the fact that ecedemic courses were on the whole much longer 
than the general courses. 



TABU XXIX 

COMPARISON OP AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
PERCENTAGES BETWEEN' VOCATIONAL AND GENERAL COURSES 



Possible Actual 
Aggro- Aggre- 
gate gate DIff. 2 

Course No. of % of Attend- Attend- ADA of or 

Type Courses Courses anco ance % ADA P 



Vocation- 
al 30 30.E0 I2B24 8161 63.64 

6^66 67.9 10.4 . 640 

General 54 55.11 15^^38 10867 70.30 

The comparison between vocational and general courses Is 
Illustrated In Table XXIX. The difference between the vocational and 
general average dally attendances was 6.66. The critical ratio was *640 
which Is significant at the .6 level. Since this Is a relatively low 
level of significance there was not an appreciable difference between 
vocetlonal and general courses In terms of everage dally attendance. 

Whan the average dally attendanca percantages wara calculated 
for ar^li session by course type e trend of general dad Ina was than 
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Icanca 

Level 
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not«dJ For all couriai tha peak attandanca of 86.53 parcant wai 
reached at the second session. Attendance dropped below eighty per- 
cent at the fifth session and by the tenth session It was below seventy 
percent. By the twelfth session tho attendance for all courses dropped 
below sixty percent. Following the eleventh session tha rate of decline 
slowed somewhat and the average dally attenc* ince did not drop below 
fifty percent until the twenty-third session. The ADA dropped below 
forty percent at the twenty-sixth sessions but returned to 47.15 per- 
cent at the twenty-eighth session. The attendance dropped below 
forty percent again at the thirty-first session but returned to above 
forty percent for the next two sessions. In the thirty-fourth, thirty- 
fifth, thirty-eighth, and forty-third sessions the attendance dropped 
Into the thirty percent range but In tho other sessions between thirty- 
three and forty-five It remained eb<^ve forty percent. The low attendance 
was attained In session forty-three at 34.03 percent. Thus, between 
the peak at the second session and the low at the forty-third the at- 
tendance declined by 52.50 percent. 

The peak attendance of 78.08 percent In academic courses was 
reached In the third session and thereafter an Irregular decline set In. 
The average dally attendance dropped permanently below seventy percent 
at the seventh session, below sixty percent at the eleventh session, and 
below fifty percent at the twentieth session. Following the nineteenth 



Table XXX. The ruled line across each column Indicates where the 
maximum possible attendance dropped below one hundred. Figure 1 Il- 
lustrates these attendance patterns graphically* 
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TABLE XXX 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE PERCENTAGES 
BY SESSION AND COURSE TYPE 



Session 


All Courses 


Academic 


Vocational 


General 


1 


82.33 


69.86 


83.02 


85.49 


2 


86.53 


74.66 


86.23 


90.04 


3 


S5.3‘t 


78.08 


86.80 


86.65 


4 


82.23 


■ 71.58 


83.65 


84.53 


5 


79.20 


70.89 


80.19 


81.04 


6 


79.94 


71.23 


81.73 


81.68 


7 


7'.42 


67.47 


74.42 


72.90 


8 


71.58 


58.56 


74.81 


74.08 


9 


71 .46 


65.41 


74.04 


71.98 


10 


65.51 


62.33 


68.65 


64.67 


11 


60.64 


59.93 


67.84 


55.58 


12 


57.57 


52.05 


61.50 


57.44 


13 


59.08 


53.08 


62.91 


59.32 


14 


59.08 


46.92 


61.97 


63.50 


15 


58.53 


52.40 


57.97 


62.36 


16 


57.12 


56.51 


58.05 


56.84 


17 


55.05 


56.85 


55.17 


53.86 


18 


55.14 


58.56 


54.60 


53.44 


19 


53.71 


52.40 


55.46 


53.24 


20 


51.83 


48.97 


56.90 


49.90 


21 


50.25 


47.95 


58.22 


40.20 


22 


50.43 


56.48 


60.32 


. 43.14 


23 


49.91 


45.21 


57.67 


48.15 


24 


46.36 


43.15 


49.21 


53.70 


25 


47.14 


43.49 


49.31 


61.11 


26 


39.53 


43.84 


23.61 


67.57 


27 


38.05 


39.04 


35.42 


40.54 


28 


47.15 


41.78 


54.17 


62.16 


29 


45.45 


42.12 


51.39 


48.65 


30 


42.39 


35.84 


50.00 


62.16 


31 


39.57 


36.92 


56.43 


32.43 


32 


42.17 


37.99 


50.70 


40.54 


33 


40.43 


38.35 


47.22 


29.73 


34 


34.68 


33.08 


38.19 


32.43 


35 


39.74 


39.67 


43.75 


24.32 


36 


41.60 


39.13 


41.67 


45.94 


37 


41.20 


44.23 


43.75 


27.03 


38 


39.91 


44.23 


45.14 


13.51 


39 


40.72 


92.31 


42.36 


16.22 


40 


45.14 




45.14 





Session 


All Courses 


Academic 


Vocational 




k\ 


42.36 




42.36 




42 


40.28 




40.28 




43 


34.03 




34.03 




44 


40.28 




40.28 




45 


37.89 




37.89 
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tesslon attondanco fluctuated between the 48*97 percent of session 
twenty and the 33.08 percent of session thirty-four# The final session 
of the academic course category may be regarded as atypical since the 
ADA of S2#3l percent was based on only one course# Gains observed In 
average dally attendance In academic courses In the last few sessions 
may reflect an urgency perceived by the adult students In preparing 
for Department of Education dpne examinations. 

The peak attendance In vocational courses at 86.80 percent 
was attained In the third session. The attendance then dropped perma- 
nently below eighty percent at the seventh sesslont below seventy per- 
cent at the tenth session# and below sixty percent at the fifteenth 
session# The average dally attendance did reach 60#32 percent# however# 
at the twenty-second session# but then dropped below fifty percent at 
the twenty-fourth session# The low attendance for vocational courses 
of 23#6l percent attained In the twenty-sixth session coincided with 
the Christmas vacation period for most courses. Vocational course at- 
tendance climbed above fifty percent f6r sessions twenty-eight# twenty- 
nine, thirty# end thirty-two# but then dropped permanently below fifty 
percent. Between sessions thirty-three and forty-five vocational at- 
tendance fluctuated between the 34.03 percent of session forty-three 
and the 47.22 percent of session thirty-three# 

General course attendance reached a peak of $0#04 percent 
In the second session but then declined to below eighty percent at the 
seventh session and to below seventy percent at the tenth# The AtlA 














reached 55*58 percent at the eleventh session and then rose slightly 
each session to 63*50 percent at the fourteenth session* There v«s 
then a decline at each session until an AOA of ^0*20 percent was reached 
at the tvgenty^flrst session* After session twenty*»two the maximum 
possible attendance dropped below 100 and the percentage of attendance 
fluctuated Inconsistently between the 67*57 percent of the twenty-sixth 
and the 13*51 percent of the thirty-eighth session* This erratic pat- 
tern In the final sixteen sessions poses a problem for the night school 
administrator^ It appears that such lengthy courses result In an In- 
effective use of the limited resources available to night school activ- 
ities. 

1 1 1 SUMMARY 

A general but Inconsistent downward trend was observed In 
average dally attendance for all courses* The peak AOA of 86*53 per- 
cent was reached at the second session and the loss between the second 
and forty-fifth sessions was A8.64 percent* 

The average dally attendance percentage for all courses was 
63*47 compared to 52*88 percent for academic* 63*64 percent for vo- 
cational* and 70*30 percent for general courses* The comparison of 
AOA percentages between academic and vocational courses was statisti- 
cally significant at the *5 level while the academic to genera' com- 
parison was significant at the *3 level and the vocational to general 
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at the *6 Uval* 

Tha critical ratio obtained for the comparison of all courses 
to ten session courses was statistically significant at the .1 level* 
for all courses to five session and six session courses at the .4 level * 
and for three* eight* fifteen* and thirty-four session courses at the 
•6 level* Thus* short courses appear tx> be significantly better In 
maintaining attendance at a reasonable level* 



Chapter Savar 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



I SUMMARY 



Procedura 



The data u$ad In thit study of participation pattarns In tha 
Surrey public adult night school program ^ra dartvad from 2»075 ragts* 
tratlon cards and nlnotynilght cotnplatad attandanca ragtstars* Dts* 
trtbutlons for ntna soclo-»aconomIc charactartstics of participants In 
raUtion to coursa typa and langth wara dascribad and tastad by chi 
squara and contingency coefficient for statistically significant differ* 
ancas* Registration cards for dropouts wara segregated and tha null 
hypothesis of no significant difference was tastad by chi square for 
tha distribution of dropout characteristics by coursa typa and length. 



Finally, attondanca patterns for courses of different lengths were 
compared using the critical ratio procedure and attendance patterns 



* 



t.vvureiit if. 



csiurues vairt tecrTbiUi anii conipanUU 



Characteristics of Participants 



Four of the nine soclo*economlc characteristics tested 
sho%yed statistically significant differences at the .01 level In the 
distributions by course type end length. These significant character** 
Istlcs Included sex» age, marital status, and occupation. The re- 
maining five characteristics were not significantly different at the 
.01 level. These Included number of children, years of school com- 
pleted, years resident In the dtstrtcti previous attendance at adult 
education courses within the last three yearsi end travel time to class. 



Sixty percent of all participants were female and forty per- 
cent were male. The proportion of male participants was highest In 
academic courses and lowest In general courses. The distributions by 
sex by course type and length were statistically significant at the .01 
level. 

Almost thirty percent of the participants were between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-four. The number of participants de- 
cl Ined for each successive older age gioup to a low of two percent In 
the sixty-five and over group. Statistically significant differences 
at the .01 level were observed In the age distributions by course type 
and length. The academic enrol lees tended to be In the younger age 
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groups while general course registrants were In the older age groups. 

More than three*quarters of the participants 'were married 
while seventeen percent were single. The proportion of married students 
was lowest In the academic and highest In the general course categoryi 
but the proportion of single participants was highest In the academic 
and lowest In the general course category. Differences In the marital 

f 

status distributions of participants by course type and length were 
statistically significant at the .01 level. 

The largest occupational group represented was housewives 
who comprised forty-one percent of all registrants. Nine percent were 
clerical workers as against eight percent labourers and seven percent 
each In professional -technical and service-recreation occupations. 
Differences In the occupational distributions of participants by course 
type and length were statistically significant at the .01 level. 

Characteristics of Dropouts 

Twenty-eight percent of the registrants In the Surrey program 
were classified as dropouts. Three of the socio-economic characteristics 
tested for dropouts««*age> marital statusi and occupatIon*<-were sta- 
tistically significant at the .01 level In the analysis by course type. 
None of the characteristics tested were statistically significant at 
the .01 level In the distributions by course length. 

The highest number of dropouts In the age distribution by 
course type at thlrty«elght percent occurred In the youngest age group 



while the lowest number of dropouts was In the forty-five to fifty-four 

I 

group at twenty-one percent. The difference In the age distribution 
of dropouts by course type was statistically significant at the .01 
level. There were significantly more enrol lees who discontinued at- 
tendance In the younger age groups In academic courses. 

Forty percent of the single compared to twenty-four percent 
of the married registrants dropped out. Differences In the distribution 
by marital status by course type were significant at the *01 level. 

Thus, there were significantly more single than married participants 
who discontinued attendance. 

The number of dropouts In occupational groups varied from 
the low of twenty- two percent for housewives to the high of forty-six 
percent for primary. Statistically significant differences et the .01 
level were observed In the occupational distribution of dropouts by 
course type. Significantly less In housewlfe» managerial t professional- 
technical » and craftsmen discontinued attendance than In other occu- 
pational groups. 

Attendance Patterns 

A general but Inconsistent downward trend was noted In 
average dally attendance for all courses. The peak attendance of 86.53 
percent was reached at the second session. The attendance declined to 
below eighty percent at the fifth session^ to below seventy percent at 
the tenth sessIon« and then rapidly dropped to below sixty percent at 
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thft twelfth session* A period of greduji decline then occurred^wlth 
attendance falling below fifty percent at the twenty*thlrd session 
and thereafter fluctuating In the thirty and forty percent ranges* 

The net loss for all courses between session two and forty«flve was 
43*64 percent* 

The average dally attendance for all courses was 63*47 per-» 
centi while that for academic courses was 52*88 percent compared to 
63*64 percent for vocational courses and 70*30 for general courses* 

The comparison of ADA percentages for academic and vocational courses 
was statistically st^jnlf leant at the *5 levels for academic and general 
courses at the *3 level • and for vocational and general courses at the 
*6 level* The greatest difference In average dally a t tendance » the re«> 
fore» was that between academic and general courses* Howevert this 
may be related to the course length factor since academic courses had 
the longest average length and general courses the shortest* 

When the percentage of average dally attendance for all 
courses was compared to that for each length of course* none of the 
critical ratios obtained were statistically significant at the *01 
level* The critical ratio obtained for the comparison of all courses 
to ten session courses was significant at the *1 level# and for all 
courses to five and six session courses at the *4 level* This would 
suggest that short courses were superior to long courses In terms of 
average dally attendance* 
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II CONCLUSIONS 



The first hypothesis tested In this study was that there are 
no statistically slQnlflcant differences In certain specified socio* 
economic characteristics of participants who are enrolled In academICf 
vocational , or general courses^ or In courses of different lengths. 

This hypothesis was accepted for number of children^ years of school lng» 
years resident In the district, previous attendance at adult education 
courses, and travel time to class. It was rejected both for the course 
type and length distributions by sex, age, marital status, and occu* 
patlon. Therefore, the three types of courses appear to attract a 
different clientele In terms of the four significant characteristics. 

The prototype participant In the Surrey public adult night 
school program might be described as a young housewife^ this Is com-* 
patible with the findings of other studies on participants In public 
school adult education programs. Academic and vocational courses tended 
to enroll more young, single, male adults from occupational groups such 
as clerical, l&bourer, and transportation-communication than did general 
Interest courses. This suggests that these participants were Interested 
In subjects related to job qualification and advancement while the 
general interest registrants, which were primarily housewives, were 
more concerned with subjects related to social and leisure time activl* 
ties. 

The Surrey program, In common with other public adult night 
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school t» dost not tsom to attract parsons tn iha oldai aga groups* With 
a larga numbar of rattrad adults In tha district an attampt should ba 
mada to attract thasa paopla Into tha night school program* 

Tha sacond hypothasis tastad v«as that thara ara no statisti- 
cally significant diffarancas In cartain soclo-aconomlc charactarlst Ics 
batwean thosa participants v«ho parslit In attandanca and thosa who drop 
out In tha total program, In academic, vocational, or ganaral courses, 
or In courses of different lengths* This hypothesis was accepted for 
all characteristics by course length. It was rejected, however. In 
regard to aga, marital status, and occupation for tha distribution of 
dropouts by course type* 

It appears that In the Surrey program young single adults In 
occupational groups such as clerical, labourer, primary, and transpor- 
tation-communication are more dropout prone than other groups* The 
only marked difference between the conclusions of Varner and Davis and 
those of the present study was that educational level appeared not to 
be related to discontinuance In Surrey* 

Since tha highest number of dropouts occurred In academic 
and vocational courses for young unmarried participants It appears that 
the needs of these enrol leas are not being adequately served* They are 
given the same Instructional materials that the pre-adults have In tha 
high schools* Furthermore, the attitudes and techniques of the In- 
structors probably ara little different from those used with pra-adults« 
The first thing that should be done with the dropout prone students 1s 
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to Instill 1 favorablo attitude toward continuing education and than 
proceed with Instructional materials and techniques suited to the 
adult level. In addition* counselling at registration for prospective 
academic and vocational registrants might tend to reduce the dIscon* 
tlnuance rate In these courses. Further efforts could be made by 
course Instructors to encourage dropout prone students to persist In 
their studies. 

The third hypothesis tested stated that there are no sta« 
tlstlcally significant differences In attendance patterns between 



academic* vocational* or general courses* or between courses of differ* 



It appears that the hypothesis can be rejected. Short courses In the 
general Interest category maintained attendance at a higher level than 
did longer courses In the vocational and academic categories. 



tendance In the Surrey public adult night school program Is course 
length since attendance keeps declining the longer courses continue. 
There appears to be a need for short courses to be offered In order to 
achieve the optimum use of night school resources. Instead of offering 
one thlrty*slx session acudcmic course* for example* three courses of 
twelve sessions could be programmed. Few adult students seem to be 
willing to commit themselves to long courses of study. 

The subject of discontinuance Is one that should be explored 
further. Further studies In the public adult night school programs of 



ent lengths. Although the course type and length facto 



lated 



Probably the most critical factor In the maintenance of at 
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British Columbia ara naadad to datannlna whathar or not tha dlscon« 
tinuanca pattarns obsarvad In Surray ara found altawhara* Thasa ad- 
ditional studlas of attandanca pattarns might rasult In tha detarml- 
nation of an optimum coursa langth In ralatlon to tha subjact mattar 
balng offarad and tha typa of cllantala envislonad* 
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